THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

mind with a cosmic quality like that of Milton. It also suited
the Puritan mentality with its strong sense of sin, its intense
belief in the importance of the personal relationship between
God and Man, and its idealisation of marriage. For Milton
himself it had a profound personal significance, for it symbol-
ised the tragedy of his own situation with peculiar force.
With consummate skill he overcame the difficulty of adapt-
ing this bare Hebrew myth to the vast and complicated
framework of the classical epic, and produced the great
poem which represents the Protestant humanism of the Re-
naissance as completely as Dante's Divine Comedy repre-
'sents the Catholic scholasticism of the Middle Ages. Among
the many attempts made in the seventeenth century in
France and England to produce an epic or"heroic" poem, it
is ike only success, perhaps because Milton was the only
mar/ among those who attempted the task with the necessary
combination of sublimity of character, leisure, immense
erudition, adequate technical skill, variety and intensity of
experience, and depth of poetic feeling. Paradise Lost has been
called the last great Elizabethan poem, and there is some-
thing Elizabethan in the richness and profusion of its imagery,
in the atmosphere of sea and strange lands felt in the numer-
ous allusions to travel, and in the use of exotic geographical
names:

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond,
Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind

Guiana, whose great Citie Geryons sons
Call El Dorado.

But it is also essentially a poem of the neo-classic period in its
firm outlines, its Latinised diction (the source of much of
that of the Augustan age), its perfectly organised design and,
above all, in the dualism of its thought, which is as significant
as the philosophic dualism of Descartes. In Milton's hands
the primitive Hebrew myth is transformed into a symbol of
the consciousness of his own age. The tremendous figure of
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